








London Theatre Guide 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) 
Evs. 7.30 (ex. M.), Sats.. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


+COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 


Tues. to Fri. 8.30, Sat. & Sun. 6.0 & 8.40. Mems. only. 


Commencing 11th October 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 
Anthony Quayle, Mary Ure, Michael Gwynn 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat, 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Pamela Brown, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 8, Wed. & Sat. 6 & 8.30 
THE CAINE MUTINY COURT-MARTIAL 
Lloyd Nolan, Nigel Stock, David Knight 
Closing 6th October 


+OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
TIMON OF ATHENS 
CYMBELINE 
Commencing 23rd October 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


+ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 

Evs. 8, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.15 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure, Helena Hughes 
Closing 27th October 

Commencing 3ist October 

THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN 

Peggy Ashcroft 


+SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 4th October 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
Ann Todd, Paul Daneman, Michael Hordern 


Sun 5.0 and 8.0. Mems, on'y. 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
MR. BOLFRY 
Alastair Sim, Sophie Stewart, Duncan Macrae 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 and 8.40 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
Judy Campbell, Jack Hulbert 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Hugh Griffith, Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs, 7.30, Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30 
A LIKELY TALE 
Margaret Rutherford, Robert Morley 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Lesiie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Ronald Lewis, lan Hunter 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 6 and 8.30 
UNDER MILK WOOD 
Donald Houston, William Squire, Diana Maddox 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performances during October. 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 and 8.45 
A RIVER BREEZE 
Phyllis Calvert, Naunton Wayne, Roland Culver 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5 and 8.30 
ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
Peter Ustinov 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE RAINMAKER 
Sam Wanamaker and Geraldine Page 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
Y ROT 


Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Cha. 3875) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
HOTEL PARADISO 
Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Irene Browne 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
Patrick Doonan 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, Alan 
MacNaughtan 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
SPIDER’S WEB 
Anne Crawford 


St. JAMES’S (Whi. 3903) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.0 
TOWARDS ZERO 
George Baker, Gwen Cherrell, Cyril Raymond 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.45 
NIGHT OF THE FOURTH 
Hugh Sinclair, Walter Rilla, Michael Sheplicy 








Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
Joy Nichols and Edmund Hockridge 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
PLAIN AND FANCY 
Roberta Huby. Bruce Trent, Malcolm Keen 
Closing 27th October 


STOLL (Hol. 3703) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 and 8.30 
KISMET 
Tudor Evans and Elizabeth Larner 





VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs, 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. Seis 8.0 
SALAD DAY 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anne Rogers and Anthony Hayes 





Revues and Variety 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Daiiy 6. y and 8.50 
SUCH IS LIFE 
Al Seat 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Mats, Sat. 2.40 
ROCKING THE TOWN 
Harry Secombe, Winifred Atwell, Alma Cogan 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. and Sat. 2.30 
VARIETY THEATRE OF CHINA 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50. Mats. Wed. 2.40 
VARIETY 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN ((Cov. 1066) 
See Daily Press 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
PETER DAUBENY’S INTERNATIONAL SEASON 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
OPERA 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45 fats. Sats. 2.40 
“HARRY SECOMBE 
‘ROCKING THE TOWN” 
WINIFRED ATWELL 
ALMA COGAN BERYL REID 
HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
Eves. at 8 p.m Weds. & Sats. 6 G&G 8.3 
Henry Sherek and rere Miller present 
LLOYD NOLAN 
DAVID KNIGHT. NIGEL STOCK in 


‘““THE CAINE MUTINY COURT- 
MARTIAL” 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
6.15-Twice Nightly-8.50 Mats. Wed. 2.40 
ra October BILLY = 


nd October for 2 wee 
DICKIE VALENTING and JERRY ‘COLONNA 




















42 box offices 
under one roof... 


If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
most sporting events with one number 
—you can you know, by dialing 

HYD 6000—because if your first choice 
is sold out you merely state your next 
and so on until your seats are booked. 
Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 
theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 
It’s all so quick and convenient that 

if your time is worth anything (not 
forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

an account with us too? 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 





eith 





Ask about our anniversary service. 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





PITMAN’S THEATRE AND STAGE SERIES 


ANTHOLOGY OF PLAY SCENES, VERSE, AND PROSE 
By H. Downs. 15/- net. 


ACTING FOR THE STAGE 
By Sydney W. Carroll. 3rd Edition. 12/6 net. 


THE ART OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM 
By S. R. Littlewood. 15/- net. 


THE ART OF THE PLAY 
By Hermon Ould. 12/6 net. 


THE CRITIC IN THE THEATRE 
By H. Downs. 12/6 net. 


LIGHTING THE STAGE 
By P. Corry. 20/- net. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT 
By O. Greenwood. 18/- net. 


PRACTICAL MAKE-UP FOR THE STAGE 
By T. W. Bamford. 18/- net. 


PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 
By C. B. Purdom. 18/- net. 


A SECOND ANTHOLOGY OF PLAY SCENES, 
VERSE, AND PROSE 
By H. Downs. 16/- net. 


STAGE LIGHTING 
By Frederick Bentham. 2nd Edition. 37/6 net. 


STAGECRAFT 
(From the Stage Director’s Point of View) 
By Hal D. Stewart. 25/- net. 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
By D. Birch. 18/- net. 


VOICE AND SPEECH IN THE THEATRE 
By J. C. Turner. 2nd Edition. 20/- net. 


If you would like a copy of the Pitman Theatre and 
Stage Series leaflet, write to the Enquiry Department 
at the address below 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


- 





— 





Ralph 


Richardson 


OCTOBER 1956 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


who has received high praise for his performance in the title réle of “* Timon 
of Athens,” which opened the new Old Vic Season. Making his return 
to the Old Vic Company after an absence of nine years, Sir Ralph, who is 
seen above in the second act of “‘ Timon,”’ last appeared in the West End 
in “A Day by the Sea,” since when he has been touring in Australasia. 


* 
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there's always time for 


a 


ESCAFE 


pure coffee made right in the cup 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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Over the 


S we write it is reported that the Bolshoi 

Ballet Company’s visit to London has 

been cancelled in Moscow, owing to the 

much publicised case of the Russian woman 
athlete. 

If, indeed, this decision is not reversed 
before 3rd October, one can only marvel 
at the deplorable pass to which international 
relationships have come. In this country, 
traditionally, the arts are inviolate, and the 
thought that our cultural life should 
become a catspaw for political manoevring 
is unthinkable. But unhappily this does not 
hold elsewhere. Whether the matter is 
straightened out or not, the fact that a 
repetition of the Paris episode could even 
be threatened again, stretches one’s tolera- 
tion to breaking point. Nevertheless, though 
time allowed, we did not withdraw the 
picture on page 9. 

Big talking point during the past month 
has been the visit of the Berliner Ensemble, 
with their three plays, Mother Courage, 
Trumpets and Drums and The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle. Assessing our reaction in 
retrospect we are confirmed in feeling that 
this is an actors’ theatre. Never has it been 
our privilege to see greater team work. The 
company, utterly integrated with the drama, 
appeared totally unaware of the audience— 
a world to themselves. This seemed to us 
“realism” at its most essential, adding 
considerable interest to the implications of 
Brecht’s “alienation” technique. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting event 
for the London Theatre during the past 
months has been the announcement of the 
opening at the Comedy Theatre of The 
New Watergate Theatre Club (originally 
formed in 1952) and until recently situated 
in premises off the Strand. Now on a much 
more ambitious scale, the Club is to function 
at the Comedy in Panton Street, and has 
announced that their first play will be 
Arthur Miller’s A View from the Bridge, 
opening on 11th October with Anthony 


Cover Portrait: Barry Nelson in No Time for Sergeants 
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Footlights 


Quayle, Mary Ure, Megs Jenkins, Michael 
Gwynn and Ian Dannen. Peter Brook is 
director and designer. Also scheduled for 
production are Tea and Sympathy by 
Robert Anderson and Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof by Tennessee Williams, all American 
plays banned over here by the Censor. 
Later John Cranko will present a new pro- 
duction in the same style as his Cranks. 

Only club members will, of course, be able 
to buy tickets for the plays and full details 
can be obtained from the Comedy Theatre, 
as set forth later in this issue. 

The personalities associated with the 
Club are Emmie Tillett, chairman of the 
New Watergate Theatre Club since 1952 
and in addition managing director of the 
Concert Agency of Ibbs and Tillett; Ian 
Hunter, former artistic director of the 
Edinburgh Festival and now managing 
director of Harold Holt Ltd., the music 
impresarios; the Hon. James Smith, 
chairman of Sadler’s Wells, and a director 
of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden; 
Stephen Arlen, general manager of Sadler’s 
Wells; Donald Albery, the theatre manager; 
Hugh Beaumont, managing director of 
H. M. Tennent Ltd.; H. H. Wingate, the 
owner of the Comedy Theatre; and Roger 
Stevens and Robert Whitehead of the 
Producers’ Theatre, Inc. and The Play- 
wrights’ Company of New York. 

Produced too late for review in this issue 
was Children’s Hour, at the Arts on i9th 
September; Under Milk Wood at the New 
on the 20th (though a review of this produc- 
tion at Edinburgh is included) and The 
Variety of China at the Princes on the 28th. 

Important new productions in October 
will be Much Ado About Nothing at the 
Old Vic on the 23rd and Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, with Peggy Ashcroft, 
at the Royal Court Theatre on 31st October. 
These are in addition to The Doctor's 
Dilemma, which follows The Seagull at the 
Saville on 4th Octoter. F.S. 


(Portrait by Rimis) 





For more than 40 years, “make-up by Max Factor” 
has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 


Max Factor products are the favourites of the 


world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 
































New Shews Reviewed 





“No Time for Sergeants’—Her Majesty's 
23rd August. 
(See pages 15-21) 
“Mother Courage’’—Palace, 27th August. 
“Trumpets and Drums’’—Palace, 29th 
August. 
Caucasian Chalk Circle’’-—Palace 
30th August. 
“Mr. Bolfry”’—Aldwych, 30th August. 
(See pages 29-31) 
“Towards Zero’’—St. James's, 4th Sept. 
“Timon of Athens’”—Old Vic, 5th Sept. 
“A River Breeze’’—Phoenix, 6th Sept. 
““Cymbeline’’—Old Vic, 11th Sept. 
Nel Oosthout—Fortune, 17th Sept. 
inate on the Wing’’—New Lindsey, 
ept. 


18th 











“ Mother Courage ” (Palace) 
NE of the most exciting theatrical events 
of the year has been the visit of The 
Berliner Ensemble which, under the direc- 
tion of Helene Weigel and the artistic 
guidance of the late Bertolt Brecht, was 
founded in 1949. 

Of the three plays presented at the Palace 
Theatre Mother Courage was, for this 
reviewer, the most impressive. Set against 
a curved white cyclorama and lit by a 
pitiless white light, Brecht’s chronicle of the 
Thirty Years War unfolds itself with a 
powerful simplicity. With the minimum of 
scenery and effects Brecht shows us the 
debasing effects of war. Through all her 
wanderings and sufferings (the loss of her 
children, poverty and starvation) Mother 
Courage never cries out in protest, the war 
is her living and she accepts it. For this 
reason we never pity her: it is not for her 
but for us to learn the lesson—and change. 

As Mother Courage, the tough bawdy 
camp follower who treks across Germany 
and Poland in the wake of the armies 
selling her paltry wares, Helene Weigel 
gave a remarkable performance. Twice she 
moved us to the depths. Who could forget 
her cry of grief on hearing the shots 
executing her son, after she has delayed too 
long in bartering for his life; or the frozen 
smile when his body is brought to her for 
recognition and she denies him as her own? 
These were unforgettable moments, as was 
the scene outside the town of Halle when 
her dumb daughter Kattrin climbs with her 
drum on to the roof of a farm house and 
warns the sleeping town of the approaching 
enemy. Angelika Hurwicz (Kattrina) played 
with telling effect. The company’s superb 
team work made it impossible to single out 
individual performances but Ernst Busch 
as the cook and Ekkehard Schall as Mother 


Courage’s elder son stood out. Paul 
Dessau’s excellent music and the décor by 
Teo Otto and Heinrich Schroeder all helped 
to make this a unique experience. L.M. 


“Trumpets and Drums” (Palace) 

HE Berliner’ Ensemble’s adaptation of 

Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer was 
perhaps the most difficult work for 
audiences whose knowledge of German is 
limited. The bare outline of the play was 
unchanged, but the date had been advanced 
to coincide with the American War of 
Independence. Some of the original 
characters had been dropped and new ones 
added. Also new were the songs set to 
music by Rudolf Wagner-Régény. There 
was very little action and the numerous 
scenes betwen two or three characters only, 
became over long for audiences unable 
adequately to understand the down-to-earth 
and often ribald humour. 

One of the most striking innovations was 
the playing of Captain Plume. This part, 
in which our leading romantic actors like to 
cut a dash resplendent in scarlet coat and 
plumed hat, was played by Dieter Knaup as 
a wooden-faced cad bereft of charm, who is 


Ann Todd returns to the stage to play Jennifer 
Dubedat in * The Doctor’s Dilemma,” which John 
Clements is presenting at the Saville Theatre on 
October 4th, for a limited season. Other leading 
members of the cast are Michael Hordern, Anthony 
Ireland, Lewis Casson, Paul Daneman, Laurence 
Hardy, Leo Bieber and Henry Hewitt. 





virtually blackmailed into marriage with 
Victoria and then only weds her after 
having struck a good bargain by way of a 
dowry. 

Regine Lutz gave a delightful performance 
as Victoria Balance, playing the scenes in 
which she is disguised as a man in broad 
comic, almost vaudeville, style, as did Wolf 
Kaiser, whose leapingly flamboyant Captain 
Brazen was very much to the audiences’ 
liking. 

The setting, sepia Hogarth-like engrav- 
ings, were attractively effective but cold, 
except in the charming river Severn scene 
with the groups of young lovers, in which 
Brecht introduces one of his incongruous 
but artistic touches in the shape of an 
exquisite swan. 

The final scene gave full scope to Brecht’s 
views on the injustice of impressing recruits. 


L.M. 


“ The Caucasian Chalk Circle ” (Palace) 
O stories linked by a slender thread 
form Brecht’s play. Based on a Chinese 
legend, the first tells of the rescuing of the 
Governor’s abandoned baby by Grusha, a 
kitchen maid, and the second the rise of a 
disreputable village secretary to the position 
of judge. To him come Grusha and the 
Governor’s wife with their claims for the 
child. 
The use of masks and stylised movements 


for the Governor and his court proved effec- 
tive, contrasting strongly with the simplicity 
of the peasant folk. The settings by Karl 
von Appen were attractive, particularly the 
backcloth of the skyward climbing city in 
the first scene. All in all this was the most 
colourful of the productions and some 
superb effects were achieved by the clever 
use of colour in the costumes and in the 
grouping of the players. 

Angelika Hurwicz was outstanding as 
Grusha, as was Ernst Busch as the Village 
Secretary. L.M. 


* Towards Zero ” (St. James's) 
UDGING by the audience’s_ response 
Agatha Christie has a very faithful follow- 
ing, who scorn to look into the whys 

and wherefores of this latest thriller, in 

which everybody looks guilty (including the 
murderer) from the word “go.” Towards 

Zero has the usual country house setting 

and the usual red herrings to complicate the 

plot. But who cares? Mrs. Christie does 
at least provide us with the funniest curtain 

(albeit all unwittingly) now to be seen in 

London. 

The company take good-humouredly to 
the necessity of over-acting atrociously; all, 
that is, except Cyril Raymond, who is called 
upon to make no movement except the 
removing of his pipe now and again. 
Murray MacDonald directs, in an attractive 
décor by Michael Weight. F.S. 


“Timon of Athens” (Old Vic) 

URSUING their policy of producing all 

Shakespeare’s plays in five years, the 
Old Vic Company opened with Timon of 
Athens, followed by Cymbeline. Timon 
brought Ralph Richardson back to the Old 
Vic with an outstanding performance in the 
title réle, particularly in the second half 
when Timon, disgusted ty the behaviour 
his sycophantic friends, abandons the world 
to lead the life of a herimt in the woods 
near Athens. 

The strident but colourful décor by Leslie 
Hurry seemed legitimate enough for this 
bitter satire. Notable in the supporting cast 
were Dudley Jones as Apemantus, the 
churlish philosopher, and Brian Panter as 
Alcibiades, the Athenean Captain. Michael 
Benthall produced. FS. 


Dorothy Tutin, who wit be seen in the leading 
part in “‘ The Gates of Summer”, the new play by 
John Whiting, author of ** Marching Song’, which is 


due to open in London in mid-October. Misss Tutin’s 

last réle in the West End was Hedwig in “‘ The Wild 

Duck”, in John Clements’ Season at the Saville. 
(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 























Bolshoi 
Ballet 


At the moment of 
going to press an 
announcement has 
been made in 
Moscow suggesting 
that the eagerly- 
awaited Season at 
Covent Garden by 
the Bolshoi Ballet 
will not now take 
place. ita this 
statement does in- 
deed prove true, 
deep regret will be 
felt that Londen 
will mot have the 
epportunity of see- 
ing this famous 
ballet company. 
Our picture shows 
the great ballerina, 
Galina Ulanova, as 
Giselle and Yuri 
Zhdanov as Albert. 


“A River Breeze ” (Phoenix; 

OLAND CULVER’S first play is the 

lightest of comedies concerning a young 
lady, who, it transpires, was mixed up in 
the nursing home when she was born, only, 
when she is grown up, to fall in love with 
the attractive young man she believes to be 
her brother. A considerable amount of 
padding (including a long sequence with an 
electric mixer which had no part whatever 
in the plot) was obviously necessary to 
achieve the required length for the play, and 
the family involved, namely Phyllis Calvert 
and Naunton Wayne as the parents; Roland 
Culver as the eccentric uncle; Ann Firbank 
as the “daughter”, and Moray Watson as 
the son, also needed the help of Patrick 
Cargill as a stray pseudo-psychologist, 
stranded on the river, who makes sundry 
disjointed entrances through french 
windows when the plot begins to languish. 
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By no 
this be 


stretch of the imagination could 
classified as a_ well-constructed 
comedy, but all the same Mr. Culver 
achieved his laughs without difficulty, and 
it was all very English. F.S. 


“ Cymbeline ” (Old Vic) 
HE Old Vic are to be congratulated on 
a most interesting revival of this 
difficult play, in which Shakespeare appears 
to have borrowed from every known plot. 
High praise indeed must go to Michael 
Benthall for his brilliant production, the 
complicated plot moving smoothly and 
swiftly, thanks to his judicious cutting and 
his wise decision to have no scenery, after 
the manner of Vilar’s presentations, Against 
the inky blackness the costumes by Audrey 
Cruddas glowed like jewels. 


(Continued on page 42) 





HE 10th Edinburgh Festival offered no 

new play and Under Milk Wood was 
the chief attraction in the drama section. 
However would Dylan Thomas's rhapsodical 
description of the secret lives of all the 
inhabitants of a small Welsh town take to 
the stage, was the uppermost thought of 
many a theatre-lover as he posted North. 
Direction was by Douglas Cleverdon, who 
had been responsible for the original broad- 
cast, and Edward Burnham, so, it was 
satisfactory to know, there would be no 
direct break with first impressions. 

In a multiple set with some nine acting 
areas by Michael Trangmar, the poem took 
shape like a glorified action song. The set 
itself was drab and did not draw attention 
from the various actors at any time. The 
voice of the author, programmed as 
“ Onlooker,” was that of Donald Houston. 
In clarion tones he called the faithful 
worshippers to attention. This was fine, 
although, considering the ruminative and 


Tenth 
Edinburgh 
Festival 


Reviewed 
by 


Harold Matthews 


Most important dramatic offering at 
this year’s Edinburgh Festival was 
Douglas Cleverdon and Edward Bur- 
ham’s production of “Under Milk 
Wood” by the late Dylan Thomas. 
The play was presented by H. M. 
Tennent Ltd. by arrangement with 
Henry Sherek at the Lyceum, and in 
the scene, left, L to R, are William 
Squire as Captain Cat, Donald Hous- 
ton as the Narrator and Diana Maddox 
as Polly Carter. This, the first stage 
production of *“ Under Milk Wood ” 
(the radio play was also directed by 
Douglas Cleverdon), has now been 
brought to London to the New Theatre, 
where Henry Sherek presents the play, 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery. 


libidinous nature of his material, the epic 
manner seemed remarkable. Later, conven- 
tionally invisible. Mr. Houston moved 
around, rousing the town and turning its 
earthy denizens inside out. One sat 
enthralled as all the warm-bellied, boozing 
and gossiping creatures of the poet's 
imagining came to life. They may not all 
have answered to the listeners’ fancies and 
the change of medium has caused purists to 
demur but most people, especially people 
who go to theatres, like to see the speakers. 

William Squire gave satisfaction as 
Captain Cat and T. H, Evans won praise 
for his speaking of the simple, sentimental 
rhymes of Rev. Eli Jenkins. Cliff Gordon, 
as well as playing Willy Nilly, amused the 
house as Guide Book, and Angela Crow 
gave life to Lily Smalls and the children’s 
games. Catherine Dolan made _ Rosie 
Probert’s last appearance rather moving. As 
the famous Polly Garter, Diana Maddox 
was too immediately attractive, in neat new 

















The first visit of the Milan Piccolo 
Theatre to the Edinburgh Festival 
was a delightful occasion and it is 
hoped that London will have an 
opportunity of seeing this unique 
Company. These three scenes from 
** Arlecchino,”’ show, right, Marina 
Bonfigli as Smeraldina and Mar- 
cello Moretti as Arlecchino; below 
left, a close-up of Arlecchino, with 
the cat mask, and below right, 
Gianfranco Mauri as Brighella and 
Valentina Fortunato as _ Beatrice. 


primly décolleté, 


clothes, like a soap 
advertisement. A revue aspect of the 
dawn-to-midnight action was brought about 
by differences in approach to characters as 
much as by their sudden short appearances. 
Production in London will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Bringing the Milan Piccolo Theatre to the 
Festival was an_ excellent idea. This 
company’s acting was a revelation. When 
the curtain rose upon Italian comedians in 
dell’ Arte costumes bowing greetings from 
their platform stage, flanked by broken 
walls and improvised screens, one’s heart 
leaped. Something like Italian sunlight was 
produced by painting the back-stage walls 
azure. Arlecchino, the Servant of Two 
Masters, by Carlo Goldoni, is well-known 
in an English version, but, had the com- 
plicated plot been quite new, its intricate 
action would still have been a ceaseless 
delight for the vivid miming of these gifted 
and skilful players. Traditional masks were 


worn by Arlecchino, Pantalone, Doctor 
Lombardi and Brighella. When Antonio 
Battistella was not in his part as Pantalone, 
he walked about with his mask pushed up, 
supervising the action. The argument 
between Pantalone and the Doctor, one of 
the “turns” formerly left to improvisation, 
was watched with apparent glee by the rest 
of the company from the sides. Marcello 
Moretti, who played Arlecchino in a dark 
cat-mask, had amazing agility. Never still, 
he never fidgeted. His swift, monkey-like 
movements were under absolute control. All 
his gestures had point and his timing seemed 
miraculous. His jugglery with the dinner- 
service when serving his two masters 
simultaneously at two different tables 
evoked rapturous applause. 

The Stratford Ontario Festival Company 
presented Henry V on the open stage at the 
Assembly Hall with vigour and verve. The 
play was well suited to the company and 
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During their visit to the Empire Theatre, the Sadler's 
Wells Ballet Company presented a new work, “ The 
Miraculous Mandarin,” with choreography by Alfred 
Rodrigues, music by Bela Bartok and décor by Georges 
Wakhevitch, which has since come to Covent Garden. 
In the scene, right, are L to R, Elaine Fifield, Michael 
Somes, Ray Powell, Pirmin Trecu and Alexander Grant. 


Edinburgh Festival (Conid.) 


Michael Langham’s production achieved a 
balanced strength seldom seen before. This 
was due to the engagement of French- 
speaking actors from Quebec to play the 
French parts. The virile French nobles 
equalled or surpassed the English in the 
parade-ground manner of delivering lines. 
Audibility was never in question but 
rapidity sometimes blurred its effect. 
Christopher Plummer, as Henry, was swift, 
keen and tireless, displaying the rough 
vigour and ready intelligence of a son of 
a supplanter of the established line. Chorus, 
presented as an English gentleman to 
account for his bias, was well spoken by 
William Needles. The French had a 
particularly good Mountjoy in Jean Coutu. 
Their King had unusual dignity and power, 
despite his obvious anxiety, in the 
memorable playing of Gratien Gelinas. In 
so vociferous a rout, there was no room for 
Pistol to rant and roar and Douglas 
Campbell played him comparatively quietly 
but with a subtlety of movement that was 
very effective and good to observe. He was 
well supported by the Bardolph of Tony 
Van Bridge. 

The Edinburgh Gateway Company, now 
fully in the Festival proper, revived for the 
occasion an early play by James Bridie 
with an Edinburgh setting—The Anatomist. 
This account of a Burke and Hare crime 
proceeds in a straightforward fashion, like 
Maria Marten but with better dialogue. The 
company, directed by James Gibson, gave 
naturalness to the early 19th century scene. 
Tom Fleming’s “Dr. Knox” succeeded in 
dominating the action more by reason of 
his good voice than by any magnetic quality 
in his acting. Lennox Milne spread calm 
as “ Miss Amelia Dishart.” George Davies 
gave a fine character study as the Porter at 
Surgeons’ Hall and Norman Fraser provided 
a nice touch of comedy as Augustus Raby. 
Brian Carey and Roddy McMillan took care 
of Burke and Hare, 


(Continued overleaf) 


A scene from the Edinburgh Gateway Company's 

revival of James Bridie’s “‘The Anatomist,”’ with 

L to R, Tom Fleming, Leanox Milne, Mary Helen 

Donald, Norman Fraser and Michael Elder. The play 
was directed by James Gibson. 





Edinburgh Festival (Contd.) 


On 27th August, The Sadler's Wells 
Ballet, at the Empire Theatre, gave the first 
performance of The Miraculous Mandarin 
by Alfred Rodrigues, to music by Bela 
Bartok, in a Wakhevitch setting. This is a 
sordid story with a profund moral. There 
were distressful elements of realism but the 
dancing was admirable, particularly by 
Elaine Fifield as a decoy girl and by 
Michael Somes as the unfortunate mandarin. 
Mention should also be made of Alexander 
Grant as the principal bully and Ray 
Powell and Primin Trecu as his companions 
in crime. The mandarin is battered, knifed 
and strung up by the three toughs until the 
girl’s distaste for him is overcome by pity 
and she embraces him. Then, and not till 
then, his wounds take effect and he dies. 
Les Sylphides followed, to take away the 
nasty taste, and Beryl Grey and Philip 
Chatfield took several curtains. The magic 
of Les Sylphides was too potent for much 
enjoyment to be drawn from Homage to 
the Queen, which closed the bill. 

The Hamburg State Opera, making their 
second visit to the Festival, included in their 
repertoire two short works by Stravinsky 
Oedipus Rex and Mavra. Helmut Melchert 
had a bad cold but appeared in the part of 
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“ Oedipus” so that the performance might 
take place and upheld the character very 
well. It was a curious and interesting work. 
Sophocles’ tragedy has been re-written in 
French by Jean Cocteau, whose words in 
their turn have been re-written in Church 
Latin. The static nature of Greek drama 
is thus emphasized and its religious aspect 
is put forward. The music was not 
unsuited to the legend, save at the end, when 
it became brisk and cheerful for the 
Messenger’s speech relating the tragedy. 
Oedipus, Jocasta and Creon, all masked 
and wearing long, rich, barbaric robes, were 
presented standing in three spacious niches 
above the heads of the Chorus, fifty-two in 
number, who were immobilised in earth- 
works with their heads only showing. From 
a tunnel under the niche of Oecedipus 
emerged Tiresias, the Shepherd and the 
Messenger. As these three were unmasked 
and mobile, they seemed like three humans 
who had wandered into some _ dark 
Ethiopian temple. A_ narrator told the 
story with impassive objectivity, appearing 
in evening dress, six times. 

Following the custom of presenting broad 
comedy after Greek drama, Oedipus was 
succeeded after the interval by Mavra, a 
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The opening scene of the play. Will Stockdale, simple-minded lad from the backwoods, has 
at last been tracked down by the Draft Man, and bids his father a tender goodbye before 
embarking on his national service. (Barry Nelson as Will Stockdale and Philip Holles as 


Pictures 
by 


Rimis 


Pa Stockdale.) 


“No Time for Sergeants”’ 
at Her Majesty’s 


OLLOWING its big success on Broadway this amusing play by Ira Levin 
(adapted from the novel by Mac Hyman) opened in London at Her 
Majesty’s to an immediate success. The play tells in a series of incidents 
the adventures of Will Stockdale, who can scarcely read or write, when 
he is drafted into the American Air Force to do his national service. Will 
has never been away from his home shack before and his extreme naiveté 
causes a lot of trouble before the Air Force has finally finished with him. 
The programme note says that “the action of the play takes place in and 
above the United States of America” and it can safely be said that the 
scene in the aircraft “above,” which is brilliantly staged, is the funniest 
thing in London at the moment. 

Barry Nelson is ably supported by Leslie Dwyer as the Sergeant and 
Timothy Bateson as the harrassed little recruit Ben, who longs to be in 
the infantry. 

The production is directed by Emmett Rogers with sets designed by 
Peter Larkin and costumes by Noel Taylor. The play is presented at 
Her Maijesty’s by Prince Littler and Louis Dreyfus. 
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At the assembly point Will’s simple directness 
quickly gets him into trouble and _ Irvin 
Blanchard, a bullying type, who is in charge of 
the draft, chains him to a petrol pump to keep 
him out of trouble. There he meets Ben 
Whitledge (Timothy Bateson), a new recruit. 


Irvin Blanchard (John Turner) seems to 

have a way with the one girl who appears 

on the scene. She is Rosabelle (Annette 

Gibson) and here they are saying goodbye 

before the bus takes the men on to their 
first training centre. 


Ben Whitledge who has made no secret of the fact that he intends to try to get into the 
infantry, is soon having his own spot of bother with Irvin. On the right 1s the Draft Man 
(Hugh Stewart), who is much relieved to have got the elusive Will Stockdale safely landed. 








Ben and Will find their first days in the Air 


Force very bewildering. Meantime, Will is 

all for helping Ben realise his ambition 

about the infantry. Above, they are seen 
just before lights out. 





As part of the routine Will is interviewed by 

the psychiatrist (Anthony Sharp). But the 

child-like recruit soon has the psychiatrist 

twisted in knots and is in fact interviewing him 
with devastating effect. 


The fate of Sergeant King (Leslie Dwyer, second from left) has become inextricably mixed up 
with that of Will, whom he has made latrine orderly, with disastrous results when the 
Commanding Officer comes round on inspection. Below, the Sergeant and Will are seen 
with Irvin, /eft, and an infantryman (Douglas Blackwell), when they go off to the local town. 








Above: The happy gathering finishes up in a fight between the Air Force and the Infantry, 
an incident not guaranteed to help the Sergeant, who has begun to find Will a decided liability. 
He is very anxious to get Will through all his tests to ensure his transfer. 


Below: Ben and Will (right) go on a training flight during which the aircraft (the crew being 
what it is) gets off course, ultimately getting mixed up with important manoeuvres which are 
going on down below. 








At the manoeuvres 
Infantry Headquarters a 
Senator (Hugh Stewart, 
left) is watching the 
important proceedings 
when the sudden 
approach of a mystery 
airplane throws every- 
body into alarm. The 
Aide to the General 
(Charles Rea, centre) 
frantically tries to estab- 
lish radio contact with 
the plane, but as Will and 
Ben are in charge at the 
other end, he doesn’t get 
very far. Right: Noel 
Carey as General 
Pollard. 


In the end Ben and Will 
made an_ undignified 
escape by parachute and 
arrive back in camp 
some time later, very 
much the worse for. 
wear. Meantime, their 
Commanding Officer, 
General Bush (Mac- 
donald Parke, righf) to 
save his face over the 
incident has organised a 
special Parade attended 
by local dignitaries, at 
which posthumous 
awards are to be made 
to the late lamented Ben 
and Will. Imagine his 
horror when they arrive 
on the scene more or less 
safe and sound. 





























The unfortunate recruits are hidden in the adjoining office while the General sets upon the 

Sergeant who finds he is involved in the misdemeanours of the irrepressible Will to the tune of 

losing his stripes. Meantime, poor Ben is convinced they are set for a court martial and the 
high jump. 


The final scene of the play. Ben and Will have been transported to a secret location, where 
the Generals indulge in a complicated piece of face-saving, whereby Ben and Will get their 
heart’s desire to go into the Infantry, and obtain their posthumous medals into the bargain. 


























Survival Through TV 


ARRY NELSON was unknown in 

London until one night last August 
when he walked on to the stage of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as that lovable simpleton 
of a new recruit who dominates the plot of 
No Time for Sergeants. With his quiet 
charm and complete mastery of the soft 
answer, Mr. Nelson captivated the town 
overnight and it will obviously be a long 
time before he is allowed to go back to 
Broadway. 

Incidentally, Mr. Nelson’s frank impres- 
sions of Broadway present a decidedly 
disturbing picture of working conditions in 
the American theatre, and one is left 
wondering whether the West End will suffer 
the same artistic humiliation. 

The actor who spends all his time on the 
Broadway stage is, according to Mr. Nelson, 
a phenomenon of the past. A few of them 
still exist, the last survivors of a dying race 
Their reputation is narrowing, their salaries 
are diminishing and parts that come their 
way are not as impressive as they used to 
be. Their names are hardly known forty 
miles out of New York City and con- 
sequently they are no longer as essential 
to production managements as they used to 
be. 

Managers on Broadway now want names 
with a nation-wide appeal, not just a local 
New York City reputation. Soaring costs, 
coupled with the power of the trade unions, 
make it far more expensive to stage a play 
in New York than in London. There is no 
question of nursing it to success; it must 
be a smash hit from the first night onwards. 
For leading parts, the manager is only 
interested in artists known throughout the 
United States of America. He wants names 
that have been built up by films, radio or 
television until they are as familiar in 
Connecticut as in Colorado. Visitors to 
New York will recognise them and be more 
likely to go to the theatre and see them. 
They are better box-office than the actor 
who has spent all his life on Broadway 
without enlarging the scope of his reputa- 
tion through one of the mass mediums. 

The actor who hopes to survive must 
make an impression in one of these 
mechanised mediums and it so happens that 
television is the most popular at the 
moment. Many who do not particularly 
enjoy it, accept television engagements 
purely to protect themselves and enhance 
their box-office appeal. While Mr. Nelson 
is playing in London he is happy to know 


Barry 
Nelson 


that his name is being kept before the 
American public in a popular television 
series, My Favourite Husband, filmed before 
he left. 

Film and television organisations in the 
States have high-geared publicity depart- 
ments to make an artist's name nationally 
known and at the same time increase his 
market value on Broadway. Unfortunately, 
the popularity of some of these players 
depends entirely upon their decorative 
appeal, certain mannerisms or _ their 
notoriety in the social world. As Mr. 


Nelson admits, their presence on Broadway 
is decidedly detrimental to the theatre and 


often the play itself suffers because they 
cannot possibly do justice to their roles. Yet 
genuine craftsmen in the art of acting may 
have been turned down or never considered 
because their names mean nothing to the 
masses, 

In London, Mr. Nelson says there is more 
enthusiasm among playgoers for the crafts- 
manship of acting; an actor who knows his 
job means more here than one who has 
nothing but decorative appeal. Even so, 
one begins to wonder if the rot will set in 
over here and the West End will eventually 
be invaded by a small army of television 
personalities, filling theatres with people 
curious to see them in the flesh. So far as 
Broadway is concerned, Mr. Nelson is 
convinced that this state of affairs will 
continue, and American playgoers are 
getting resigned to it. 

Mr. Nelson had his eye upon a stage 
career as far back as his high school days, 
which is not so very long ago considering 
he is still on the right side of thirty. His 
big chance came when he played Macbeth 
at the University of California and was 
snapped up by a Hollywood talent scout. 
Before he could make any headway in 
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Scenes from Wieland Wagner's highly controversiai production of “ Die Meistersinger’’ at Bayreuth. 


The opening chorus in Act I, and right, 


Left: 


Hans Hotter as Hans Sachs and Gré Brouwenstijn as Eva in a 


moment from Act II 


Bayreuth, 1956 


VERYONE who knows the post-war 

Bayreuth festivals has awaited Wieland 
Wagner's new Die Meistersinger with curio- 
sity and even anxiety, for it is in the nature 
of a test case. True, the opera was-given 
at Bayreuth in 1951 and 1952, but in those 
years the production was by Rudolf Hart- 
mann and followed traditional lines; this is 
the first time that Wieland Wagner with his 
revolutionary abstract methods has laid 
hands upon the most human of his grand- 
father’s works, where the style of composer 
and designer were bound to be opposed 
rather than complementary. Would the pro- 
ducer bow to the spirit of the opera, or bend 
it to suit his own fancy? 

On 24th July the season opened with the 
new production, and it is Wieland Wagner 
who has won, though the result is something 
of an empty victory. A greater artist would 
have had the strength of mind to modify 
his own style to the reeds of the occasion. 
As it -is, neither Richard Wagner nor his 
grandson stand to gain. 

Die Meistersinger is not only among the 
most perfect and complete of Wagner's 
mature works from the musical point of 
view. It is essentially a warm-hearted 
human story imbued throughout by the 
wise, humorous and kindly personality of 
Hans Sachs, one of the most delightful 
characters to be found in opera. As in all 


by Penelope Turing 


Wagner’ works the philosophy has a 
universal application, but here it springs 
from the simple story of ordinary men and 
women instead of the other way round, 
as in The Ring and Parsifal. And so we 
need much of the traditional setting to give 
meaning to the plot—the picturesque streets 
of old Nuremberg where the guildsmen ply 
their trades, the meadows where the 
apprentices frolic, the cobbler’s shop where 
Sachs has learned his tolerance and wisdom 
over the mending of shoes. By doing away 
with all this Wieland Wagner has destroyed 
much of the humour and all the charm, for 
he has overlooked the fact that to be success- 
ful symbolism must symbolise the whole 
meaning of the work. The public would 
not object to a new presentation if it was 
able to reveal more clearly the spirit of the 
opera, but this Wieland Wagner has signally 
failed to do. 

The first scene in St. Katherine’s Church 
has a certain symmetrical beauty, but after 
this we lose touch with reality. In the 
second act the Nuremberg street with its 
gabled houses has gone, and instead we have 
a raised platform, faintly cobbled, where 
Pogner lives behind a box of hydrangeas, 
and Sachs under a giant floral cowslip 
ball suspended in mid air. Beckmesser has 
no window to serenade, and the cheerful 
mélée of neighbours and apprentices at the 









































Left: 


Gerhard Stolze (David), Eva, 


A moment in Act III of “ Die Meistersinger” with L to R: Georgine von Milinkovic (Magdalene), 
Hans Sachs and Wolfgang Windgassen (Walther). 


Right: The song contest 


in the meadows by the Pegnitz, final scene of Act Il. 


end is transformed into a _ macabre, 
formalised semi-ballet of white night-capped 
figures. 

Sachs’ workshop in the last act is 
promoted to something monastic, decorated 
with the top of a rood-screen and a earved 
saint, and as for the meadows by the 
Pegnitz we get no further than the inside of 
a circus tent where the citizens sit primly 
in serried ranks and identical costumes 
watching a tumbler’s act until the master- 
singers arrive. 

Musically there were many compensa- 
tions. André Cluytens’ conducting was not 
inspired, but Hans Hotter gave us a superb 
Sachs, wise, humorous, tender, reconciling 
the prejudices and passions around him to 
bring about the happy ending. Wolfgang 
Windgassen was the best-sung Walther I 
have heard. Despite his fame as Siegfried 
he is at his best in the more lyrical parts 
of Lohengrin and Walther. Gré 
Brouwenstijn made a charming Eva and 
Josef Greindl a_ kindly Pogner. Both 
Karl Schmitt-Walter’s Beckmesser and 
Gerhard Stolze’s David were hampered by 
the production—it is impossible to bring 
out the fun in their parts without more 
stage business—but in general the singing 
was admirable and the chorus, as always, 
in magnificent form. 

Joseph Keilberth conducted the revival 
of Wolfgang Wagner's impressive produc- 
tion of Der Fliegende Holldinder. George 
London was the Dutchman this year, and 


gave a fine strong, if unexciting perform- 
ance. Astrid Varnay repeated her excellent 
Senta, and Josef Traxel gave us a beautifully 
sung Erik; he is certainly one of the 
Bayreuth tenors of the future. Arnold van 


Mill brought a fine, ringing tone to Daland. 


disappointment of Die 
Meistersinger modern operatic production 
owes an incalculable debt to Wieland 
Wagner ffor his presentation of the 
“immortal” operas. Each year he makes 
minor alterations in Parsifal and The Ring 
which remain constant in every season. This 
year Parsifal was extremely beautiful, and 
a few bits of unnecessary symbolism which 
have marred its simplicity in recent years 
were removed. Hans Knappertsbusch 
conducted with his own slow, dedicated 
fervour. Ludwig Weber has been the 
supreme exponent of Gurnemanz during the 
post-war period, and though his voice has 
not now the heartbreaking beauty which it 
had three or four years ago, his performance 
remains deeply moving. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau’s Amfortas was the revelation of 
the evening. Last year it was beautifully 
sung, this year it is among the finest 
Wagnerian performances to be seen or 
heard, dramatic and agonisingly poignant 
Ramon Vinay was in good voice as 
Parsifal, one of his best réles, and Martha 
Médl was the Kundry. 

The Ring was particularly good this year. 
We have a new Valhalla whose 
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“Love's 
Labour’s 
Lost”’ 


@ Scenes from Peter Hali’s first 
production for the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, fourth in_ this 
year’s repertory. The scenery and 
costumes are by James Bailey with 
lighting by Peter Streuli, music by 
Raymond Leppard and dances by 
Pauline Grant. The play had its first 
performance on 3rd July. 


Left: Dul!: I said the deer was not a 
haud credo; "twas a pricket. 
The scene is the park of the 
King of Navarre. Dull, a con- 
stable (Patrick Wymark, right), 
has a slight difference of 
opinion with Holofernes (Mark 
Dignam, left) and Sir 
Nathaniel, a curate (Toby 
Robertson, centre). 





Don Adriano de Armado sends for Costard to 

take a letter to Jaquenetta, a country wench of had sworn to avoid the company of women for 

whom he is enamoured. L to R, Clive Revill three years, discover that each has broken his 

(Costard), Moth, page to Don Armado (Richard vow. L to R: Alan Badel (Berowne), David 

O'Sullivan) and Harry Andrews (Don Armado, William (Dumaine), Andrew Faulds (Longaville) 
an impoverished nobleman). and Basil Hoskins (Ferdinand, King of Navarre). 
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Right 
Boyet: Prepare, 
madam, prepare! 
Boyet, the Prin- 
cess’s chamber- 
lain (George 
Howe), warns 
the Princess of 
France of the 
Duke’s ap- 
proach. L-R: 
Dilys Hamlett 
as Maria; 
Geraldine Mc- 
Ewan (making 
her first ap- 
pearance in 
Shakespeare) as 
the Princess, 
Jannette Sterke 
as Rosaline and 
Greta Watson 
as Katherine. 


Pictures by 


4ngus McBean 


Mercade: The King your father— **When daisies pied and violets blue 
Princess: Dead, for my life! And lady-smocks all silver-white 
Mercade: Even so, my tale is told And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 


. rk Do paint the meadows with delight 
Mercade, a royal messenger (Peter Cellier), mesg ' 
brings news of the King’s death. The closing scene of the play. 





*VMeasure 


for 
Measure’ 


(Above left) 
Duke: So, fare you well: 


To the hopeful execution do I leave you 
Of your commissions 


Vincentio, the Duke (Anthony Nicholls), about 

to take a journey, leaves Angelo (Emlyn 

Williams, right) to act as Lord Deputy in his 
absence. Left, George Howe as Escalus. 


(Above): 
Isabella: To-morrow! O! that’s sudden! Spare him, 
spare him! 
Isabella (Margaret Johnston), on the eve of 
taking the veil, pleads for the life of her brother 
Claudio, condemned to death for his immoral 
association with Juliet. 


Duke: Love you the man that wronged you? 

The Duke, disguised as a friar, questions Juliet 

(Prunella Scales) about Claudio. Right: the 
Provost (Mark Dignam). 





to be directed by Anthony 

Quayle before leaving the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, and the fifth and final play 
of the 1956 repertory, “Measure for Measure’ 
had its first performance on 14th August. The 
scenery and costumes are designed by Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, with music by Leslie Bridgewater 

and lighting by Michael Northen. 


@ Last play 


Above: Claudio: The miserable have no other medicine 


But only hope: 
I have hope to live, and am prepar’d to die 
Angelo, bent on betraying Isabella, has post- 
poned sentence on Claudio in the hope that she 
will pay his price for her brother’s release. 
Meantime the “friar” sees Claudio (Emrys 
James) in prison. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Right 
Isabella: Heaven shield your Grace from woe 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go! 
The scene following the unexpected return of 
the Duke, when he allows Angelo to deny 
Isabella’s accusation. Later he returns in the 
guise of the friar to see that justice is done. 
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Lucio: How now, noble Pompey! What, at the wheels 
of Cesar? 

In the street outside the prison, Lucio (Alan 

Badel, right) taunts Pompey (Patrick Wymark) 

who has just been taken prisoner. The Duke 

overhears some unflattering remarks about him- 

self and his court. (Extreme left, John Garley 


as Elbow). 





Diana Wynyard 


(Angus McBean) 


LAMBOYANT stage personalities are a 
never-failing source of fascination. 
They intrigue their own colleagues in the 
theatrical profession as surely as they 
dazzle members of the playgoing public. 
The Lunts, Mary Martin, Edith Evans, 
Peter Ustinov, Orson Welles and Edwige 
Feuillére have become legends in their own 
lifetime and those who work with them are 
bombarded by their actor-friends with 
questions concerning their behaviour both 
on and off-stage. 

Diana Wynyard, for this very reason, was 
delighted when John Clements invited her 
to play, as her first Chekhov part, that 
immortal actress, Irina Arkadina, in the 
recent revival of The Seagull at the Saville. 
Arkadina, who dominates the play, is such 
an actressy actress that she will always 
attract leading ladies who seek to win a 
reputation in the classics. 

Plays about back-stage life have little 
appeal for Miss Wynyard, who believes 
actors should keep certain professional 
secrets from the public. She considers it a 
mistake to let them see how the wheels go 
round. The theatre is a temple of illusion, 
which should be heightened rather than 
shattered by the artists who serve it. 

On the other hand, plays about theatre 
people are quite different. The Seagull, for 
instance, presents two actresses, an 
established star as well as a newcomer, and 


Whispers from 
the Wings .,..,” 


ker-on 


a young playwright bursting with new 
ideas. As Michael Benthall said, when he 
went round to see Miss Wynyard after a 
performance at the Saville, “It’s ali about 
us!” Few dramatists understood the 
theatrical temperament better than Chekhov, 
possibly because he admired and married 
Olga Knipper, who created the part of 
Madame Ranevsky in The Cherry Orchard 
and continued to play it at the Moscow Art 
Theatre for more than forty years. 

“TI could never imagine Arkauina being 
bitchy to the other members of the 
company,” observed Miss Wynyard. 
“Though her son would have us believe 
she is jealous of the inexperienced, stage- 
struck Nina playing at the private theatre 
on her brother's country estate, I cannot 
really imagine it. After all, she had been 
an actress on the Imperial stage and had 
nothing to fear from the young girl. On 
the other hand, I can imagine that if Duse 
had been praised in Arkadina’s presence the 
air might have become electric! 

“One of the fascinations of The Seagull 
is comparing the companion pictures of 
Arkadina to be found in the play—one 
drawn by the author himself, the other by 
the actress’s son, Konstantin. Konstantin 
thinks she is a psychological case, but I do 
not believe for one moment that Chekhov 
himself thought that. Konstantin dismissed 
her as belonging to the theatre of dead 
conventions, which he so heartily despised, 
because she was sufficiently vain to want to 
play in a vehicle with a corking good part 
for her. In Marie Tempest only a few years 
ago, we caught sight of a magnificent actress 
occasionally weakening in the same way 
and think how often great singers have 
appeared in tawdry operas for the sake of 
the vocal opportunities they offered. 

“In the famous, idiosyncrasies become 
fascinating instead of irritating. The public 
love to see the fabulous Arkadina proclaim- 
ing her poverty, declaring herself too poor 
to buy a new suit for her son or to leave 
more than a solitary rouble to be divided 
between three of her brother’s servants as 
she leaves his house after a stay. Similar 
stories have been told about Rachel, 
proving that the greatest of artists are often 
the most despicable of human beings. So 
many of them cannot bear to part with the 


(Continued on page 40) 











The little 
maidservant, 
(Annette Crosbie), 
takes the Minister’s 
hat as he and his wife 
(Sophie Stewart) re- 
turn from Sunday 
service to find one of 
their army billetees, 
Cully (Owen Holder) 
reading by the fire- 
side. Left: Duncan 
Macrae as Mr. 
McCrimmon, the 
Minister. 


Scottish 
Morag 


The Minister’s niece 
from London, Jean 
(Eileen Moore), and 
the other soldier bil- 
letee, Cohen (George 
Cole), succeed in put- 
ting the Minister’s 
wife into a more 
cheerful frame of 
mind on the Scottish 
sabbath. 


HIS revival of what is undoubtedly one 

of James Bridie’s most entertaining plays 
is excellently done, earning high praise for 
Alistair Sim, who directs the play and also 
appears in the leading réle of Mr. Bolfry. 
In the original production Mr. Sim, of 
course, appeared as Mr. McCrimmon, the 
Minister. 

Sophie Stewart again brings her own 
special brand of delightful Scots humour 
to the réle of the Minister's wife, and 


“Mr Boliry”’ 


at the Aldwych 


George Cole and Owen Holder are excellent 
as the soldiers who are bileted in the lonely 
Free Kirk Manse at Larach in the wilds of 
the West Highlands in 1943. Duncan 
Macrae, leading Scottish actor, is outstand- 
ing as McCrimmon, the straitlaced Minister, 
who has the misfortune to have an 
encounter with the Devil in his own parlour. 

The play is presented at the Aldwych by 
Merlith Productions Ltd., in association 
with E, P. Clift and Jack Minster. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 
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In a spirit of fun, 
and with the aid of 
an ancient book on 
black magic, a mid- 
night seance is 
organised by _ the 
four young people to 
call up the Devil in 
the manse parlour. 
Already Cully is 
attracted by Jean 
and Cohen has made 
considerable head- 
way with Morag. 


Astounded and terri- 
fied by their own 
success, the partici- 
pants in the seance 
draw back from the 
sinister-looking black 
mackintoshed Mr. 
Bolfry (Alastair Sim) 
who makes his 
sudden and un- 
announced appear- 
ance in a _ blinding 
blue light, accom- 
panied by a gust of 
wind and a_ great 
crash of thunder. 


Mr. Bolfry has 
appeared as “a 
minister of light” 
soberly clad in 
clerical garb. He 
is most anxious to 
be agreeable and 
talks a great deal. 
But his _ fascinated 
audience is careful 
to keep within the 
chalk circle on the 
floor beyond which 
he dare not go. 











The Minister and his wife, 
disturbed by the noise, have 
come downstairs and Mc- 
Crimmon, convinced he is 
dreaming, allows Mr. Bolfry 
to preach to the assembly 
from an improvised pulpit. 
The Bolfry philosophy 
proves to be _ irresistible! 


Below: McCrimmon, _ his 
soul shaken to the founda- 
tions, resorts to the whisky 
bottle, to which Mr. Bolfry 
has already liberally helped 
himself. By this time Mr. 
Bolfry has gone (leaving his 
umbrella behind), and Mc- 
Crimmon confesses that he, 
a Strict teetotaller, was once 
addicted to alcohol! 


Below right: Next morning 
Mrs. McCrimmon’s soothing 
common sense would have 
dispelled everyone’s armaze- 
ment about the previous 
night’s happening, but for 
the fact of the umbrella! 
But she has a way of dealing 
with that too! 





‘: E are all Ibsenites now,’ as “The 
Times ” remarked last May, remind- 

ing its readers that Ibsen had been dead for 
fifty years. It has long been the form to 
begin any survey of the progress of the 
English Theatre in this century with Ibsen, 
who had his first showing in this country 
as far back as 1880. That occasion was a 
single performance of Pillars of Society at 
the Gaiety on a Winter afternoon and very 
little account was made of it. It was the 
proverbial small beginning. The translator 
was William Archer (the centenary of whose 
birth occurred on 23rd September), a traveller 
and critic, whose influence upon the English 
theatre it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
The Archer family, with a main base in 
Perth, embraced the globe. Wiliiam Archer 
had uncles in Australia and Norway; the 
first he visited occasionally and the second 
annually. When he was 16, his parents 
went to live in Australia and thus he 
attained the status of personal responsibility 
five years before the Law admits it. Sober 
and sedulous, he began the study of 
Norwegian literature at 15, published 
accounts of his travels at 17, was a leader- 
writer on the Edinburgh “ Evening News ” 
at 19, attacked Henry Irving anonymously 
at 21, and translated Ibsen at 22, by which 
time he had travelled in Europe, Australia 
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William 


Areher 


by 
Harold Matthews 


The centenary of William Archer's 
birth fell on 23rd September last, and 
Harold Matthews in his article assesses 
Archer’s significance for the theatre of 
his time, as critic, translator, and 
author of the play, *“* The Green God- 
dess."" The picture on the left shows 
George Arliss and Isobel Elsom in a 
dramatic moment from the original 
production of ** The Green Goddess.” 
The Raja is saying: ‘‘ Madame, I am 
not to be played with. You think when 
you have to pay up you will put me off 
with your dead body. I've no use for 
you dead. I want you with all the 
blood in your veins, with all the pride 
in that damn sly brain of yours.” 


and America, had obtained an M.A. degree 
at Edinburgh, been admitted to the Middle 
Temple and made an appearance in the 
London Press as a dramatic critic. 


Travel limits the imagination. The man 
who knows the world is oppressed by facts. 
Archer’s reasoning power was acute. He 
knew the state of the theatre in Western 
Europe and in America. Irving’s acknow- 
ledged supremacy in England filled him 
with alarm. Would the English stage for 
years to come be infested with Irving 
imitators inevitably lacking the original 
magnetism? Something must be done. The 
attack which. Archer and two young 
collaborators published in Edinburgh just 
before the great actor’s visit in 1877, called 
“The Fashionable Tragedian,” was rather 
jejune, or seems so today, but it concluded 
with a plea for a National Theatre and it 
pointed out the need for a School of Acting. 
Such demands were new then. Archer 
worked all his life for the cause of a 
National Theatre, even after he had realised 
that it would not appear in his time. Schools 
of Acting are now plentiful as blackberries 
and their efforts to be different from Irving 
are needlessly excessive. 


In November, 1881, Archer went to Italy 
for his health, He was 25 and troubled 

















with dyspepsia and agnosticism. One 
evening at the Scandinavian Club in Rome 
he had his first meeting with Ibsen. The 
Norwegians were in a minority among 
Swedes and Danes and, if Archer felt awed 
or excited, nobody else did. He got the 
Chairman of Committee to introduce him. 
In a letter to his brother he said, “he 
certainly is not the man you would imagine 
to have written Aase’s death scene and the 
4th act of Brand. There is an absence of 
anything titanic. However, ‘the old min’s 
friendly’ and that’s the main _ point 
Archer had not obtained permission from 
Ibsen for the production of his free transla- 
tion of The Pillars of Society at the Gaiety 
the year before but Ibsen had heard of it 
and Archer was relieved when his excuses 
were readily received. “The old min’s 
friendly,” a phrase which Dickensians will 
recognise as Dick Swiveller’s, was for long 
a song in Archer’s heart. Except Shake- 
speare, there had been no writer whom he 
could be so glad to know. The next ten 
years were largely spent translating and 
editing Ibsen’s prose dramas—*“on_ the 
whole, the most satisfactory job of my life.” 

No financial gain accrued to Archer from 
any performance of his translations because 
he was a \ pas dramatic critic and would 


accept no fee that might be deemed to 
impugn his critical integrity. Dubiously, 
in 1884, he had accepted the post of 
dramatic critic on the “World” at 3 
guineas per week. He feared that the editor, 
Edmund Yates, would require a “ light, and 
even perhaps flippant style,” but he agreed 
to give the work three months’ trial. He 
continued with the “World” for over 
twenty years. He had already formed a 
friendship with George Bernard Shaw, 
whose appearance had excited his curiosity 
in the Reading’ Room of the British 
Museum, and when the post of musical 
critic fell vacant he secured it for Shaw by 
assuring Yates that no more brilliant or 
more competent writer on music could be 
found in Engiand—an opinion which Mr. 
Ernest Newman has recently endorsed. 
Frank Harris made a tempting offer to 
Archer to join his “ Saturday Review” but 
Archer stayed with the “ World,” and Shaw 
accepted the vacant post with a gratitude 
which never faded. Incidentally, it was 
Archer’s writings that led A. B. Walkley 
to regard the theatre as a subject worthy of 
serious attention. Not that Archer limited 
himself to the theatre, his critical writing 
covered books and events. His attitude was 
mantel that of an enquiring rationalist mesy 
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to be impressed and to praise. When the 
Meiningen company visited London and 
performed Julius Caesar, Archer went four 
or five times and declared it was perhaps 
the vividest of all his theatrical experiences. 
Often, however, the test of reason when 
applied to Art was rather demolishing. The 
performances of William Poel’s Elizabethan 
Stage Society, for instance, aroused in 
Archer more ridicule than admiration. 
Himself one of the very first to recognise the 
need for studying the details of the 
Elizabethan stage, to which he gave much 
attention (his notes on the subject are now 
in Columbia University, New York), he 
considered that Poel was inept and made 
havoc of the matter. 

Archer's rationalism was of the kind that 
merited a capital R in the last century. 
General conditions were so unsatisfactory 
and so obviously capable of amelioration 
that warm-hearted men with open eyes and 
the habit of thinking were apt to concentrate 
with religious ardour upon the temporal 
plane, taking one world at a time and 
believing that labour in a good human 
cause was the best service they could offer 
to the Great Unknowable. Archer’s friend, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, is an honoured 
survivor of that body of high-principled 
and actively beneficent rationalists to which 
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Archer belonged. Idealism saved their 
rationalism from drabness. In Archer’s case, 
rationalism ruled an underlying sentimen- 
tality. His knowledge of life the world 
over and his strong commonsense Overcame 
his imagination whenever he was fully 
awake. If he closed his eyes for a moment 
—and with gathering years he often did 
even in the theatre—then imagination 
immediately seized its opportunity and 
presented images. He dreamed so constantly 
that the writing habit was called into service 
and for years he made notes of his dreams. 
Thus it came about that the sane and sober 
critic, in his old age, wrote the last and 
possibly the best romantic melodrama of 
his period. The idea for what took the 
stage in New York, London and everywhere 
else as The Green Goddess came to Archer 
in a dream. It was not his first melodrama. 
As a very young man, he had, in his own 
word, “perpetrated” Australia, or the 
Bushrangers, which held the stage at the 
Grecian, behind the “Eagle,” for three 
weeks, and he had disowned it and tried all 
his life to forget it. Now, mistrusting his 
ability to write a play, he took his dream to 
his friends Pinero and Shaw. Pinero said 
that there was nothing of much interest left 
to do; the outline was complete. Shaw 
simply said No. So Archer wrote it himself 
and Granville Barker read it to Winthrop 
Ames, who undertook its production in 
New York. Archer was fully aware that 
it would not enhance his reputation as a 
thinker but he hoped it would take the place 
of an old age pension, which it did. For 
the first time in his life he had Income Tax 
problems. Unhappily, not for long. 

On 17th December 1924 he was told 
that a surgical operation was necessary. 
He wrote to Bernard Shaw, “I feel as fit 
as a fiddle. Still, it gives me excuse for 
saying, though I may sometimes have played 
the all-too-candid mentor, I have never 
wavered in my admiration and affection for 
you, or ceased to feel that the Fates had 
treated me kindly in making me your 
contemporary and friend. I thank you 
from my heart for forty years of good 
comradeship.” On the same day, he 
enjoyed keeping an engagement to lunch at 
the Norwegian Ministry, to meet the King 
and Crown Prince of Norway. Three days 
later the operation was performed. Archer 
only survived it a week. He was buried at 
King’s Langley. His executors lodged his 
collection of books and his friends a 
memorial bronze with the British Drama 
League until a National Theatre should be 
in being to receive them. 





1956 Ibsen Commemorations 


ENRIK IBSEN died fifty years ago this 

year. Just as Bernard Shaw's birth one 
hundred years ago is being celebrated by 
productions of his plays the world over, so 
Ibsen’s anniversary has been commemorated, 
if not the world over, at least in many parts 
of the world and even as far afield as Pekin, 
where Fru Gerda Ring, Norwegian pro- 
ducer from Oslo, has been staging A Wild 
Duck as guest of the Chinese Government. 
Let us hope that she makes a better job of 
it in Pekin than she did when the National 
Theatre of Oslo brought her production of 
the same play (based on the 1949 produc- 
tion by her late husband Halfdan 
Christensen) to Paris this summer. China's 
interest in Ibsen goes back twenty-five years 
to 1931 when Hsing Fu Shi opened his little 
theatre in Pekin with Ghosts because, as he 
said, Ibsen deals with problems that are 
acute in present-day China. 

As for Oslo, the flood of Ibsen revivals 
this year. comes as no surprise, The National 
Theatre, besides the lamentable production 
referred to above, staged Peer Gynt, 
Emperor and Galilean, and Little Eyolf. 
In Peer Gynt, Maurstad father and son, 
well-known actors, the younger having 
trained at R.A.D.A., shared the title rdéle 
as the young and old Peer Gynt. Mean- 
while Axel - Otto Normann, veteran 
Norwegian manager, shocked the tradition- 
ally minded when he allowed A _ Doll's 


(Picture by Publifoto) 


by Ossia Trilling 


House to be put on at his Det Nye Teater 
with a broad comedienne, Lillebil Ibsen, in 
the part of Nora. Incidentially this innova- 
tion proved far less scandalous than Per 
Axel Branner’s production in neighbouring 
Sweden of A Doll's House, with a happy 
ending. Apparently in the first draft of 
Ibsen’s play, Nora was reconciled with her 
husband, but, according to a _ sensational 
interview with Ibsen’s two granddaughters, 
published in Danish newspapers last Spring, 
it was Ibsen’s wife who obliged him to 
alter this ending and cause Nora to “slam 
the door” on her family. Hans Jakob 
Nilsen, the revolutionary producer of the 
Folketeatret, which performs in the New 
Norwegian language, followed his earlier 
Peer Gynt, of a few years ago, with a 
revival of his Brand. 


(Continued overleaf) 
Above: A caricature of Ibsen reproduced from the 
Swedish magazine ‘“‘ Scen och Salong,”’ and, /eft, a 
scene from “A Doll’s House” as produced by 
Luciano Lucignani in the Open Air Theatre in Casa- 
micciola (Ischia), with décor by Gianni Polidori. Nora 
is played by Valentina Fortunato, who appeared with 
the Milan Piccolo Theatre at this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival, and Torvald by Arnoldo Foa. 





Survival Through TV ‘0"!d.) 


films he was drafted into the army, but 
managed to get a foot on the Broadway 
stage soon after being demobilised. He 
appeared there in Light up the Sky, Rat 
Race and The Moon is Blue, the comedy in 
which he very nearly came to London. 

He has a particular affection for Will 
Stockdale, the part he is now playing in 
No Time for Sergeants because it is an 
important milestone in his career. It is 
something of a new departure for him 
because all his previous stage experience has 
been in sophisticated comedy parts. He 
began to resign himself to being type-cast 
for the rest of his career, until London 
invited him to play Will Stockdale. Yet 
much as he welcomed the opportunity, it 
was not without a certain amount of 
misgiving that he signed the contract, but 
the highly favourable verdict of London 
critics soon put his mind at rest. 

The backwoods boy hero of No Time for 
Sergeants is an unusual part, with 
tremendous scope for a leading man. As 
Mr. Nelson observed, modern American 
dramatists seem to write their best parts for 
character men or young leading ladies. 
Usually an actor of his type and age has to 
play a feed or be content to be overwhelmed 
by a character actor. No Time for Sergeants 
also brought Mr. Nelson to London to play 
in Tree’s beautiful theatre about which he 
had read so much. He is using Sir Herbert's 
dressing room and likes to think the air is 
still the same! 


Bayreuth, 1956 (Contd.) 
walls cover the whole of the cyclorama and 
are far more effective than the old 
insubstantial white tower, and there is more 
light throughout most of the four operas. 
Joseph Keilberth conducted, bringing out 
the glories of the score with a sure, masterly 
touch. Much has been written of Hotter’s 
Wotan, and yet there is always more to say. 
Such interpretations are found only once in 
a generation, or perhaps in a century: a 
performance where natural gifts of voice 
and presence go hand in hand with the 
highest technical skill in both singing and 
acting. Martha Médl sang Briinnhilde in 
the first cycle. She is a human, feminine 
Valkyrie but a very fine one, and she was 
in good voice this year. Windgassen, how- 
ever, was not in particularly good form as 
Siegfried. Joseph Greindl repeated his 
magnificent Hunding and Hagen, Gustav 
Neidlinger his equally fine Alberick. Gré 
Brouwenstijn sang Freia, Sieglinde and 
Gutrune, Maria von Ilosvay was Erda, 


Georgine von Milinkovic Fricka, Ramon 
Vinay Siegmund, Paul Kuen Mime, 


Hermann Uhde Gunther, and Jean Madeira 
a Valkyrie and one of the Norns. 


1956 Ibsen Commemorations (Conid.) 


Not only Oslo experienced an Ibsen week 
this year. The little island of Ischia in the 
gulf of Naples, where, at Casamicciola to 
be precise, Ibsen went to live as a voluntary 
exile from his native Norway in 1867, 
celebrated his stay at the “Casa Ibsen,” as 
it is now called, by productions of A Doll's 
House (written in neighbouring Amalfi in 
1879) and Ghosts (written in Sorrento in 
1881). The plan to stage Peer Gynt at the 
open-air theatre there—for it was at 
Casamicciola that Ibsen first had the idea for 
and worked out the play, with its Mediter- 
ranean overtones—had to be abandoned as 
too ambitious, but this did not prevent 
Vittorio Gassman and Arnoldo Foa from 
reciting extracts from it from the balcony 
of Ibsen’s house. Luciano Lucignani’s 
production of the two plays on an open 
arena-stage, surrounded on three sides by 
the public, was much admired. Gianni 
Polidori its designer, was responsible for 
introducing this style into Italy. Valentina 
Fortunato, who has been greatly admired 
for her performances in the two Italian 
plays presented at Edinburgh this year by 
the Piccolo Teatro of Milan, had a great 
public and critical success with her inter- 
pretation of Nora. 

Although Paris ignored the occasion, 
Parisians did not. For it was a Parisian 
company led by Daniel Ivernel that after five 
desultory years finally put Arras on the 
theatrical map, with his performance in the 
title-réle of Peer Gynt, produced by André 
Reybaz for the city’s fifth Drama Festival. 
The undoubted success of this production 
was not a little helped by the presence at 
the opening ceremony of the Mayor of 
Arras, otherwise Monsieur Guy Mollet, the 
French Prime Minister. 

As for England, I confess that I have been 
unable to find any production of any play 
by Ibsen produced anywhere in the British 
Isles this summer, that is worthy of mention. 
When the Independent Theatre Society 
produced Ghosts at the now defunct 
Royalty Theatre in London on 13th March 
1881, the Ibsenians at the time consisted of 
Havelock Ellis, William Archer and 
Edmund Gosse, who were later joined by 
Bernard Shaw. One may be forgiven for 
asking where are the Ibsenians of 1956? 
Where are they? 





A scene from “The Taming of the Shrew,’’ presented at the American Shakespeare Festival Theatre, 


Stratford, Connecticut. 


L to R: Fritz Weaver (Gremio), Patrick Hines (Baptista), Barbara Lord (Bianca), 


Pernell Roberts (Petruchio), Nina Foch (Katharina), Morris Carnovsky (Grumio), Mitchell Agruss (Tranio), 
Donald Harron (Lucentio), Kendall Clark (Hortensio) and Harvey Grossman (Curtis). 
(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 


American Shakespeare Festival 


HE 
Ei Theatre might be said to have begun 


its process of maturity this year. First 
steps of the ambitious infant project in 
1955 were shaky. The past summer’s 
productions bore a definite air of authority 
and theatrical point of view, as well as 
indications that a company-minded cohesive- 
ness is emerging. 

Three plays were offered in repertory. 
King John, an acknowledged difficult work 
to bring alive for present day audiences, 
opened the season. It was followed by 
Measure for Measure and The Taming of 
the Shrew. 1 saw the latter two, and there- 
fore can report only that the New York 
critics were sympathetic concerning the 
problems posed by King John, extended 
praise where they thought it due in details 
of production and acting, but maintained 
that, as theatrical entertainment, it was on 
the dull side. 

Playgoers apparently agreed with the 
critics, failing to turn out in large numbers. 
When Measure for Measure and The 
Taming of the Shrew received generally 
good reviews and began steadily to build 
audiences (excellent attendance was reported 
from mid-summer on), King John was 


presented less frequently, although retained 
in the repertoire until the seasonal closing 
in September. 

Direction of the plays was handled by 
John Houseman, Jack Landau, and Norman 
Lloyd. Mr. Houseman and Mr. Landau 
were given dual credit for John and 
Measure. Mr. Lloyd, who also acts in the 
company, was responsible for Shrew. 

Mr. Landau’s experience with Measure 
at Stratford-upon-Avon undoubtedly was 
brought to bear in its production at 
Stratford-on-Housatonic, the delightful 
Connecticut site for the American venture. 
At any rate, comic treatment was stressed, 
and the most made of humorously satiric 
values wherever possible. Costuming was 
of the Edwardian period, which served to 
give the production a modern touch without 
subjecting it to the severe test imposed when 
Shakespeare is done in “ modern dress.” 

Scenes involving the bawdy house 
characters were accorded the broadest sort 
of humour. Hiram Sherman as Pompey, 
the knavish tapster, extracted a large slice 
of comedy from the réle, which lends itself 
to finger-to-nose characterisation. Arnold 
Moss played the Duke with a light touch, 
making, indeed, quite a comic figure of his 





monkish disguise. Norman Lloyd performed 
the gossip, Lucio, in extravagantly mincing 
and farcical style, and was an audience 
favourite. 

Others of the rdles must be played 
seriously, of course, including Angelo, the 
hypocritical judge; Isabella, the girl who is 
asked to give up her virtue to save her 
brother, and Claudio, the young man 
condemned to death because he broke the 
“law against lovers.” Acceptably appearing 
in these parts, respectively, were Kendall 
Clark, Nina Foch and Donald Harron, the 
last named a young actor who this year 
switched from the Canadian Shakespeare 
theatre to the American. Morris Carnovsky, 
among the most fluent, versatile and 
smoothly performing of the company’s 
players, was cast as the provost or jailer. 


The Taming of the Shrew had Pernell 
Roberts and Miss Foch as Petruchio and 
Katharina; Mr, Carnovsky as Grumio; Mr. 
Harron as _ Lucentio; Fritz Weaver as 
Gremio; and Mr. Clark as _ Hortensio. 
Shakespeare’s “induction” was included in 
the presentation, making it a play within a 
play. Christopher Sly was ensconced in a 
bedroom located on an upper level at the 
back of the stage, where he remained 
throughout, occasionally taking part in the 
proceedings. Acting and direction were 
freely fluid, even getting into touches of 
stylisation when groups of servants or others 
walked or marched in unison to the sound 
of off-stage trumpets and drums. 

Mr. Roberts was a gusty Petruchio; Miss 
Foch a fiery and, at the end, a sweetly 
subdued Kate. As a whole, there seemed 
less compatibility in the acting than was 
apparent in Measure; a little more striving 
for individual effects; a less unified approach 
to the performance of the play. But it was 
lively, and imaginatively done, a satisfactory 
if not always inspired production. 

Rouben Ter-Arutunian designed a basic 
set for all three offerings. It included a 
backdrop and side wings of latticed panels 
constructed so that the whole thing could 
be moved forward and back, and individual 
sections removed. In Measure, for example, 
the backdrop became a frame for a wall of 


the bawdy house, the occupants appearing 
at windows made from the panels, and 
lighted from within. An entire section was 
opened for Sly’s bedroom in Shrew. An- 
other feature of the basic set was a short 
stage apron extending toward the audience. 
Many of the entrances and exits were made 
from this apron on steps leading underneath 
the stage. 


Mr. Ter-Arutunian also designed scenery 
and costumes for John and Measure. Only 
addition to the basic set in Shrew was a 
contrivance inspired by the play within 
a play. The players rigged a curtain on a 
rope between two poles. Curtain was made 
of slit pieces of coloured cloth that could 
be separated to indicate entrances, or 
closed entirely to serve as a backdrop. 

Very little stage furniture was used in 
any of the productions. When necessary, 
tables and chairs were placed in position in 
view of the audience. For the jail scene 
in Measure, large barred set pieces were 
brought in from the sides, the actors 
appearing behind them to complete the full 
stage effect. 





For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 


CANVAS  “iiccted mai 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck, Gauze 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 

Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 

RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 

23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.C.2 TEM. 7521 











IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education 

as an Efficient Training College) 
Full-time Training for the Teaching of 
Speech and Drama, and for the Stage. 
Prospectus and full particulars from the SECRETARY, 


CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM 15, 
Telephone: EDGBASTON 3424 








Write for Estimates 


FASHION HIRE LIMITED 
7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 
LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 
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Lost 
London 


Theatres 


6. 
The Story 
of 
Terry’s 
Theatre, 
Strand 


By 
N M Bligh 





An original drawing 
showing the exterior of 
Terry’s Theatre, which 
stood on the south side 

of the Strand. 


N the history of the London stage only 

five actors have registered the distinction 

of West End full-scale theatres of a com- 

mercial or permanent nature named after 

themselves: Toole, Terry, Hicks, Garrick, 

and Wyndham, and of these, three endure, 
the Hicks being now the Globe. 

Edward Terry (1844-1912), before turning 
to comedy, had been an excellent and highly 
popular burlesque actor of wide experience, 
and one of the famous Gaiety quartet with 
Edward Royce, Nellie Farren, and Kate 
Vaughan. In private life a man of serious 
interests and a magistrate, he is described 
by Clement Scott as “an actor with a chirpy 
staccato jerky manner which was vastly 
entertaining, an expert in the art of make- 
up and with a highly comical expression.” 
His nervous comic manner and querulous 
high-pitched voice were well adapted to the 
interpretation of wistfulness and dry 
humour. For this actor in 1887, on the 
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south side of the Strand, where in the 18th 
century stood the Fountain Tavern, later 
the Occidental Tavern, was built Terry’s 
Theatre, a little house which seated about 
800 and gave great publicity to its safety 
and fireproof qualities. The opening play 
was The Churchwarden, and seated in a 
box were Kate Vaughan and her husband 
Colonel Wellesley, and also John Hollings- 
head, the great Gaiety manager. Kate 
Vaughan herself played here in 1894 in a 
musical extravaganza with Mabel Love. 
The Churchwarden was not very successful, 
and the opening night was marked by a 
number of contretemps of an amusing rather 
than of a serious character, recalling in a 
way the row over wet paint at the opening 
of the Vaudeville in 1870. The first success, 
and a resounding one, came in 1888 with 
Sweet Lavender, a delightful and charming 
sentimental comedy which ran for 684 per- 
formances. This simple story of London 





life (it has had two revivals since 1920) is 
set in the Temple legal quarters. Terry 
played Dick Phenyl the seedy old Barrister, 
the part of his life and one with which his 
name will always be associated. Also in 
the cast was Brandon Thomas, author of 
Charley's Aunt, in which, in 1905, he played 
at this theatre. Sweet Lavender had several 
leading ladies in its long run, revivals, and 
frequent tours, one of these ladies being 
Nina Boucicault, the original Peter Pan. 
As a reflection on present day conditions, it 
is said that Sweet Lavender cost £66 to 
produce, and with small running expenses 
and the largest salary at £18 a week, made 
£20,000 clear profit. 

In an active life of 23 years, to 1910, 
Terry’s theatre staged a wide diversity of 
productions, many of little importance, but 
ranging from plays by Pinero, Ibsen, and 
Shaw to farces, comedies, and musicals, a 
short season of The Follies, in 1907, and, on 
one occasion, a programme of five one-act 
plays all precisely timed! Special summer 
matinées, including Ibsen, were staged in 
1890, and in 1891 George Edwardes put on 
a series of short plays including the very 
successful A Pantomime Rehearsal. Remem- 
bered productions include Pinero’s In 
Chancery (1890), The New Boy (1894) with 
Weedon Grossmith, Gladys Homfrey, and 
Esmé Beringer, the fabulous Vaudeville 
success Our Boys (1898), The Marriage of 
William Ashe with Fanny Ward (1908), and 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back with 
Forbes Robertson (1909). Apart from Sweet 
Lavender two of the most notable successes 
were, in 1907, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, which ran for 268 performances, a 
“down South” comedy with the American 
actress Mrs. Madge Carr Cook in the lead, 
and, in 1903, My Lady Molly, 342 perform- 
ances, a delightful musical with Sybil 
Arundale and Decima Moore. 

Terry himself appeared in many of the 
plays and comedies at his theatre, but in 
1906 the house had as manager one of the 
oddest and most remarkable theatre person- 
alities of all time in W. H. C. Nation. This 
amiable but incredible character staged dull 
and hopeless productions of his own choice 
meenapersed with st and music of his 


own composition quite irrespective of 
whether the public could be induced to see 
them. Indeed it is said that in this period 
the house registered, with two men in the 
gallery, the all-time record minimum 
attendance at a public performance in a 
theatre. However, Nation, an old Etonian 
and a very wealthy man, persisted in pour- 
ing out immense sums of his own money in 
presentations to almost empty houses; he 
said it gave him pleasure to stage what he 
liked and it gave employment to the pro- 
fession. The end came in 1910, and for a 
time the house became a cinema. It was 
finally swept away about 1926 under a 
Strand widening scheme and the site is now 
occupied by a famous multiple store immedi- 
ately opposite the Strand Palace Hotel. 
Terry’s was not a very successful theatre, 
but its founder enhanced his great reputation 
there. Its passing marked yet another step 


in the gradual shift of entertainment from 
the eastern end of the Strand to the central 
West End area, 


Whispers from the Wings (con:d.) 


pennies they have earned the hard way, 
after years of touring, playing week after 
week in theatres where back-stage condi- 
tions serve to make the ordeal more severe. 

““ Like a born actress, Arkadina was never 
caught off her guard. She never neglected 
her appearance and would never have 
disappointed admirers by entering or leaving 
the stage door except as the personification 
of elegant loveliness. In other words, she 
accepted and respected her position as a star 
and never let her public down. 

“ Again, like so many other actresses, she 
was never really happy away from the 
theatre. She loved to talk about her work, 
about her triumphs and the way she had 
been féted on her extensive tours. The 
beauty and solitude of the country bored 
her. How much nicer to be in a hotel 
bedroom studying a part! she sighs. We 
have all met dozens of actresses like her. 
Even when they get a few hours of freedom 
they spend it at the theatre, thus gaining 
some new topics of coffee-cup conversation 
for the morning. Chekhov knew his actresses 
and aid have not changes: wey much. 





——/ Morris ANGEL and SON LTD (Eahea) “Sea 
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Michael 
Redgrave: 
Actor 


BY 
RICHARD FINDLATER 


Here is a critical portrait that is inten- | 


ded not as an addition to the already 


plentiful fan literature of our stage, but | 
an attempt to describe the growth of a | 


great actor. 


Richard Findlater is the author of 
The Unholy Trade, a book which Alec 


Guinness described in 1952 as “the | 


most accurate account of the contem- 
porary British theatre to have appeared 
so far.” 


Michcel Redgrave: Actor is lavishly 
illustrated with photographs of his 
stage and screen réles. Just out, 18s. 


The Chalk 
Garden 


BY 
ENID BAGNOLD 


‘**May well be the finest artificial 


comedy to have flowed from an Eng- | 
lish pen since the death of Congreve.” | 
—KENNETH TYNAN. Illustrated with 


photographs of the London produc- 


tion, which is still running. Just out, | 


9s. 6d. 
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A couple of Osrams 
if you please, 
I’ve never known lamps 


as good as these ! 


THE 
WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


caeaem product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
{] Makers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes | F 











New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


But the most memorable part was the 
pleasant realisation that the company this 
season appears to have gathered to itself a 
splendid group of most promising if largely 
unknown young actors. 

Outstanding performance of the evening 
came from Derek Godfrey as lachimo. In 
the well-known scene in Imogen’s_ bed- 
chamber, Mr. Godfrey (who comes from the 
Bristol Old Vic) was superb, revealing an 
astonishingly mature sense of timing and a 
characterisation all his own. 

Barbara Jefford’s Imogen, particularly 
in the later scenes, was most appealing, and 
other good performances came from Derek 
Francis as Cymbeline, Joan Sanderson as 
the Queen and Dudley Jones as Belarius. 

FS. 


Nel Oosthout (Fortune) 

HIS year being the 500th anniversary 

of the rehabilitation of St. Joan and the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Bernard 
Shaw, who claimed to have cornered her 
story, there was a double propriety in the 
tour de force of Miss Nel Oosthout, who 
recited all the scenes in Shaw’s play in 
which the Maid appears, taking on a 


Muriel Smith, tne American singer, who has just 
returned to Loncon to appear as Carmen in the forth- 


coming Opera Season at Covent Garden. Miss Smith 
is well known to West End theatregoers. She made 
her first appearance in London in “* Sauce Tartare” at 
the Cambridge in 1949; her most recent appearances 
over here having been in “ The King and I” and 
“South Pacific,” at Drury Lane. 


“ Towards 
Zero” 


A scene from Agatha 
Christie’s new play, which 
is presented by Peter 
Saunders at the St. James's. 
In the picture L to R, 
are Mary Law, Cyril Ray- 
mond, George Baker, and 
Gwen Cherrell. With 
** Spider's Web” and 
“The Mousetrap” _ still 
going strong in the West 
End, Miss Christie now has 
three successful thrillers 
running in London. 


(Picture by Walter Bird.) 


dramatic semblance of each character for 
their speeches. Having to make so many 
sudden switches, this celebrated Dutch 
actress could not be expected to present 
subtle changes of mental attitude within a 
character, but it was a remarkable perform- 
ance, particularly strong in the male parts, 
and her power in force and range were 
applauded. H.G.M. 


(Continued on facing page) 





“Leve on the Wing” (New Lindsey) 
HE new comedy by Michael Hall, a 
Fleet Street journalist, was a snobbish 
affair and its flimsy plot barely covered the 
bones of three very short acts. The running 
time with two intervals was just over an 
hour and a half. 

Set in the sitting-room of a London hotel 
suite the play concerns the courtship by an 
American millionaire of his lost love, a girl 
he had met briefly in Paris during the war 
and who now turns up to interest him in 
donating to a charity; and the pursuit of the 
millionaire’s secretary by a long suffering 
and idiotically devoted architect. By the 
end of the evening both couples are on 
their way to the altar, but if one is to take 
these romances at all seriously one can only 
wonder how long it will be before they are 
on their way to the divorce courts. A few 
months perhaps. A play with only four 
characters puts a strain on the actors and only 
Sheila Allen's portrayal of the “lost love” 
made the play, the production and the other 
performances endurable. Her sincerity and 
charm were disarming. «sem. 


** The Devil’s Disciple "’ for West End 

It is announced that Tennent’s revival of 
The Devil's Disciple, by Bernard Shaw, will 
be seen in the West End early in November, 
with Tyrone Power as Dick Dudgeon. 

The Devil's Disciple toured for three 
months earlier this year, but the London 
season was postponed until Tyrone Power 
had made the film Seven Waves Away. 


New Season at Bristol 
Old Vic 


“The Recruiting Officer ” 
ERFORMANCE and production, rather 
than choice of play, were responsible 

for The Recruiting Officer being well 

received by an audience welcoming back, 
after a short vacation, the not greatly 
changed Bristol Old Vic Company. 

This 18th Century play by George 
Farquhar at least gave scope for many 
character studies, and admirably were most 
of them performed. Rachel Roberts 
(Melinda), with a comparatively small part, 
was outstanding. Her sense of timing, 
quality of gesture and diction were superb. 
With such an able and charming new 
leading lady, excellent performances can 


(Continued on page 45) 

















FREE GIFT! 


As the Theatre 

interests you the 

THEATRE BOOK CLUB 

will prove a_ boon. 

Members buy out- 
standing books published from 25s. 
to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


* 
For every new member you enrol you 
will receive, free of charge, a copy 
of THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
LANE, by W. MacQueen-Pope, with 
25 illustrations, Published at and 








PROGRAMME: 
NOV.: THEATRE 1954/5, edited by 
Ivor Brown. Essence of theatrical 
year distilled by famous writers. 24 
illustrations. Published at 18s. a 
gain of 10s. 6d. 


JAN.: EMIGRANT IN MOTLEY, by 
J. M. Hardwick. New chapters in 
Kean’s life. Profusely illustrated. 
Published at 21s., a gain of 13s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive 
the Club’s special edition of an out- 
standing theatrical book. These are all 
unabridged, contain the original illus- 
trations, are printed in clear modern 
type and beautifully bound. It costs 
nothing to join. There are no member- 
ship fees. You need send no money 
till you get your first book. 

Members have the privilege of buying past 
selections in stock at the special Club price. 
“Thank you for such wonderful value,”’ is 
the latest testimonial (we have had hundreds) 
from Mr. T. KiInperR, Leconfield, Yorks 


Fill in this Form Now! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4, 


Please enrol me as a member of the THEATRE 
Book Cius. / agree to purchase six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 9d for postage and packing. 1 
agree to continue my membership thereafter 
but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
take to give four months’ notice in writing 
I enclose £2 9s. 6d. for one year’s subscription 

(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 4s. Sd. for six months’ 
subscription (3 books) 
I will pay on receipt of book 


Delete whichever does not apply 


SMa 5.96 dade « << 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 


ADDRESS. 


SIGNATURE 
Overseas members must remit at least £1 4s. 9d. 





You can order through your bookseller if he is a 


Member of Associated Booksellers 
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LEONDS 
QUO VADiS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


4 We recommend these restaurants 








for the 
excellent 
food, wines 
and music of 


SPAIN 


52 Dean St., 151/3 Fulham Rd., 
SOHO, W.1 CHELSEA, S.W.3 
GER. 3916 KEN. 7749 








JILL K. MANNING 
INSISTS THAT 


VILLA DES TE 


68 BAYSWATER ROAD 
has the best food, wine, and most 
charming atmosphere in London including 


THE SNACKERRY 


where quick meals before and after the 
theatre are provided. 


Kate at the Piano 

FULLY LICENSED PAD 6704-3875 
12 noon - 12 p.m. 
Open Sundays 











THE PHEASANTRY CLUB 


at 
152 KING’S ROAD 
CHELSEA, S.W.3 


is a favourite rendezvous of actors 
and actresses. It is also a meeting 
place for artists and others who 
appreciate good food and drink at 
reasonable prices. Come along and 
meet MARIO any day from noon to 
3 or 5to midnight. FLAxman 5001 


GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER - THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOuGLas, 
Author of *‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 


LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


No tables booked after 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








Laytons Wine Restaurant 


Where English Food and Fine Wines meet. 
Superb Private Room for Theatre and 
Dinner parties 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
Telephone: WEL 8808 














‘ Chopticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fe Fully Licensed 














New Plays Reviewed (Contd.) 
**The Reeruiting Officer’’ (Contd. 


surely be forecast. Michael Meecham 
(Captain Plume) never seemed completely 
at ease, and failed to be convincing as an 
unscrupulous recruiting officer, even in his 
amorous relations with the country wenches. 
Joseph O’Connor (Sergeant Kite) performed 
soundly, and is to be complimented on 
making the farcicak “ magician scene” more 
than tolerable. 

Peter O'Toole (Bullock) as a_ gullible 
country yokel endeared himself by his sense 
of fun, made even more amusing by the 
catch phrase of “ Wose.” 

There was praiseworthy performances 
from Alan Dobie (Captain Brazen), Edward 
Hardwicke (Justice Balance), newcomers 
Wendy Williams (Sylvia), Jessica Cairns 
(Rose) and Alex Scott (Mr. Worthy), who 
were all well supported by a competent cast. 

The settings, if more austere than those 
to which the Theatre Royal is accustomed, 
were quite effective. 

H.P. 


Before or After the Theatre 


O evening at the theatre is complete 

without a dinner or supper in the 
appropriate surroundings. One of the most 
delightful places I have discovered is the 
Villa D’Este. Facing Kensington Gardens, 
it has an air of Paris or Rome. Deeply 
cushioned seats running round the walls add 
comfort and relaxation, whilst wallpaper 
and prints of Parisian design give interest 
to the whole. Particular specialities of the 
Villa D’Este are Scampi _ Provencale, 
delicious steaks, and Soufflé grande 
Marnier. 

Upstairs is a Continental Snack-bar 
serving open sandwiches, pickles, and wine 
by the glass. 

One feels that the well-known owner, 
Mrs. Jill K. Manning, really enjoys giving 
good food and comfort to her guests. This 
is a perfect beginning or ending to an 
evenig at the theatre. M.T. 
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We Recommend these Restaurants 





THE 


DOVER BUTTERY 


Dover Street 
Piccadilly 
London W1 
HY De Park 
6191 


MAY 5134 


OPEN UNTIL MI DNIGHT 





CHARMING OLD WORLD 
BUTTERY 
AND RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed 

















MAJORCA 

site 77” SPANISH 
— RESTAURANT 
66 Brewer Street 


Piccadilly Circus 
GER 6803 Wi 


You will obtain Paella Valenciana and 
Gazpacho Andaluz +t their best. 
Open 12 noon-3 pm and 6 pm-11 pm 

NOT Sundays 








SOHO’S INTIMATE NEW RESTAURANT 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
Unrivalled Hungarian, Viennese and Continental 
Cuisine. Excellent Wines 


OPEN till MIDNIGHT GER 0973 








Restaurant Tyrol 
42 DEAN STREET 
Tel. GERrard 9455 
Austrian Specialities 
Zithermusic 


Austrian Management: Mr. R. M. Limberger 


























Theatre on Record 
by Roy Plomley 


HERE is a new complete recording of 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
It covers six long-playing sides on Decca 
LXT 5211/3. 

First, let me pay this enterprise the 
compliment of saying that anybody coming 
across this play for the first time would 
never suspect that it is “a classic.” There 
is nothing here of that mixture of deference 
and reverence which can so easily debase a 
piece of living theatre into a classroom 
study. There are moments indeed when the 
pace and robustness of the performance puts 
one in mind of listening to a French 
1.T.M.A.—if such a thing is conceivable. 

Perhaps the success of this recording is 
due in part to the engagement of a cast of 
“boulevard” actors, who are playing 
Moliére for a change and not as a vocation. 
This cast, which is first-rate, is headed by 
Bernard Blier, Francois Perrier, Marthe 
Mercadier and Genevitve Page. The 
recording includes Lully’s complete score. 

I am sorry to note, however, that Decca 
comes near to spoiling the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar. Surely an essential, if one 


EVANS PLAYS 


Newly published and released: 


THE ART OF LIVING 
by Owen Holder 
A stylish, modern comedy. 2 m. 2 f. 6s. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
by Dorothy Wright 
A fairy story, dramatized after the Chinese fashion 
by the author of **A Cradle of Willow”. Full- 
length. Particularly suitable for Christmas. 


4m. 4f. Adlib. 6s. 
Full list on application to the publishers 


EVANS BROS. Russell Sq. WC] 























FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 


come. A copy will be sent post paid on 


receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











is marketing a recording of a play in a 
foreign language, is a synopsis. On the 
record sleeves are scholarly articles about 
the circumstances under which the play 
was written, and about Lully’s private life 
—but no synopsis. The listener whose 
French is not wholly adequate is left to 
flounder. 

Highly recommended on all counts is the 
12 in. long-player by the original cast of 
Cranks (H.M.V. CLP 1082). The off-beat 
humours of this original little show make 
fascinating listening. Annie Ross, Hugh 
Bryant, Anthony Newley and_ Gilbert 
Vernon deal deftly with John Addison's 
music and John Cranko’s lyrics. 

After listening to Cranks, the score of 
Wild Grows the Heather seemed rather old- 
fashioned and a little dull but it is hardly 
fair to compare two shows with such 
different aims. Wild Grows the Heather is 
recorded by the original London Hippo- 
drome cast on a 10 in. long-player (H.M.Y. 
DLP 1125). / See Everything I Love in You, 
sung by Valerie Miller and Bill O'Connor, 
is a pleasant romantic duet. 

Probably the set of records that has been 
most played on my own gramophone during 
the last ten years is the series of speeches 
from Shakespeare’s Henry V, excitingly 
spoken by Sir Laurence Olivier, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra playing the music 
composed by Sir William Walton for the 
film version. These have now been 
reissued on a 12 in. long-player (H.M.V. 
ALP 1375). On the other side are some 
excerpts from the film version of Hamlet, 
but these are dubbed from the actual sound- 
track and are less successful. 

On Capital CL14619, Andy Griffith, the 
original “ Will Stockdale” in the New York 
production of No Time for Sergeants, sings 
the title song from the play. 


THE YOUTH THEATRE 
“Henry V” at Toynbee Hall 
PONSORED by “ The Daily Telegraph ” 
and directed by Mr. Michael Croft, The 
Youth Theatre presented Henry V as its 
first production. Since Youth needs little 
incentive to make sacrifice to Thespis, it is 
good to note that play-producing is to be 
a holiday occupation, 

Well mounted, well produced and well lit 
—facilities at Toynbee Theatre are 
unusually good—Henry V has set a standard 
for Youth that can only be maintained by 
serious effort. The whole company gave 
evidence of familiarity with the play, a 


(Continued on page 48) 





Above: A scene from the Hamburg State Opera Company’s 

production of *“‘ The Magic Flute’ at the King’s Theatre. 

Centre are Anay Schiemm as Pamina, Arnold van Mill as 

Sarastro and Rudolf Schock as Tamino. Right: Maria 

von Hlesvay as Jocasta and Helmut Melchert as Ocdipus 

in Stravinsky’s ‘* Oedipus Rex,” another production by 
the Hamburg State Opera. 


Edinburgh Festival (Contd.) 

comic strip, very short but long enough, a 
mere anecdote about a hussar who put on 
skirts and took service as a cook in the 
house of the mother of his secret fancy. 
The gay decor by Teo Otto was the best 
feature. 

Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte attracted full 
houses. Horst Giinter, a lively and taking 
Papageno, and Anneliese Rothenberger, an 
attractive Papagena, captivated the audience. 
Rudolf Schock had a pleasant, easy way 
with Tamino, Arnold van Mill was a 
commanding Sarastro and there was good 
comic acting by the Moors. The three 
genii, obviously boys, had the appeal of 
boys in their singing and in their bearing. 
All the operas were produced by the 
Director, Dr. Giinther Rennert. 

The discreet visitor brings to the growing 
“ fringe” the comb of discrimination. Halls 
untouched since the days of Crummles echo 
to the tones of his successors. The best 
bits of fringe are of excellent quality but in 
many stretches the amateur standard is not 
very high. An Irish company calling them- 
selves “Irish Festival Players” made an 
outlying hall a place of pilgrimage. In their 
satirical late-night revue, Edinburgh and its 
Festival and Scotland’ generally were 
avoided, but very good fun was forth- 
coming at the expense of the French, the 
Americans, the Russians, the English and 
the Irish. Apt and refreshing was Peter 


Murray’s arty talk on the French theatre 
and Robert Somerset as an Irish book- 
censor was a joy. Longer pieces were not 
so commendable. The suffering Brontes 
came in for another buffeting and an opera 
take-off, though not unfunny, was quite out 
of date. At earlier hours the same 
company performed an early work by Sean 
O’Casey, The Shadow of a Gunman, with a 
naturalness that was never allied to dullness. 
Dermot Kelly, in particular, gave a wonder- 
ful performance. 

An 11 o'clock revue, Light and Shade, at 
the Palladium was made up by Peter Myers 
of many items which had delighted London 
in the past. It had nothing to do with 
Edinburgh Festival, of course, but it was a 

(Continued on page 48) 





rattling good entertainment which set a 
standard well judged and well timed. 

The Oxford Theatre Group’s late revue 
in Gullan’s Close was well received by 
indulgent festivalites reluctant to go to bed 
With the audience on three sides and the 
performers taking the floor, the young 
people’s party aspect was prominent and 
amateur elements undisguised. Peter Tiffin’s 
tennis-player and John Pole’s modern poet 
had points but the prop of the show was 
undoubtedly Angus Wright, who provided 
the music, played the accompaniments and 
sang a witty song with political allusions. 

A team from Cambridge performed 
Jonson’s The Alchemist with popular 
success but very little polish and the same 
may be said of Aberdeen students’ produc- 
tion of Shaw’s Too True to be Good. 

Mr. Robert Ponsonby, the Festival's 
Artistic Administrator, is taking steps to 
have contemporary drama well represented 
next year. A verse play for the Assembly 
Hall is already under consideration. On 
the musical side, it is to be a Russian year. 


Youth Theatre (Contd. 
familiarity probably not acquired during 
the holidays alone, and the acting was of the 
best junior type. 

Several individual performances deserve 
special praise, since they compared well 
with the memory of all previous character- 
isations. Richard Hampton showed 
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throughout a clear idea of Shakespeare’s 
“ Henry,” with whom he imaginatively and 
with great intelligence and controlled feeling 
identified himself. David Weston, who 
played Pistol, had a really fine voice and 
exceptional acting ability. Kenneth Farring- 
ton acted Fluellen with high intelligence 
and well controlled fire. Ian Mackillop 
gave the King of France the right mixture 
of age, oddity and authority. Barry Boys 
provided an interesting Dauphin, impetuous, 
flamboyant and mannered. Alfred Reynolds 
was a well-spoken Burgundy. Simon Ward 
as Katherine gave the house a good idea 
of what the Elizabethan boy-actors must 
have been like. These good things came 
unexpected, for the Chorus of frilled ham 
stirred dire forebodings. H.G.M. 


“ Martha” (Sadler's Wells) 
ADLER’S Wells have gladdened many 
hearts by a revival of Martha, an early 19th 

century work by Flotow, which is esteemed as 

the setting for “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
the tune of which is of Irish extraction. 

Miss June Bronhill, from Australia, in the 

character of Lady Harriet Durham, a Maid 

of Honour to Queen Anne, sang it so that 
none of its sweetness was lost, meeting all 
demands of musicians and sentimentalists. 

To hear her was a _ most enjoyable 

experience. Lady Harriet has been enjoying 

a frolic which has got out of her control 

and she finds herself hired as a kitchen- 

maid. The song is sung after dark in a 

farm-kitchen, empty save for the farmer's 

foster-brother, who is immensely impressed, 
rallies and exercises his tenor. Lady Harriet 
spurns him until his reason gives way. She 
then discovers that he is really the rightful 

Earl of Derby, to whom perspicuous Queen 

Anne is about to restore lands and title, and 

she hastens back to his side. In order to 

restore reason to so eligible a bachelor, an 
interesting example of psychiatric treatment 
in the Augustan Age is provided. The Fair 
at which the tenor first saw Lady Harriet is 
reconstructed outside his front door. The 

Maid of Honour again masquerades as a 

country girl and there is a happy ending. 
Mr. Rowland Jones acted very nicely as 

the tenor but he was not quite at the top 
of his form. Miss Anna Pollak played and 
sang as the companion to Lady Harriet with 

a fine sense of style. Mr. Howell Glynne 

was a delightfully afiable bucolic basso and 

Mr. Denis Dowling in a red wig added to 

the fun in a kind of Duke of Plaza Toro 

part. Mr. Leo Quayle, who conducted, did 

not spare himself to keep things going. 

H.G.M. 
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Margaret Rutherford in Time Remembered 


MARGARET 
RUTHERFORD 


by ERIC KEOWN 


Held in affection by old and young, highbrow and lowbrow, Margaret 
Rutherford has come to occupy a unique place on our stage and screen. 
Her tweed cape and feather boa are established hall-marks of laughter. She 
is unchallenged as the universal aunt of comedy, although her start was 
late and she was forty-one before she played in the West End, arriving there 
after a gruelling apprenticeship in repertory. Even so, it was not until 
Spring Meeting in 1938 that managers and public realised her rare gifts in 
the kind of eccentric comic parts she has since made her own. Eric Keown, 
dramatic critic of Punch, whose biography of Peggy Ashcroft earned such 
good reviews last year, records amusingly the rungs in this notable climb 
to fame. He believes that Margaret Rutherford’s wonderful treatment of 
moonstruck spinsters has led producers to cast her too narrowly; even at 
her funniest the sympathy with which she acts brings a pathos deserving a 
wider range. This is the first detailed account of a career as full as it is 
fascinating. 
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